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THe CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fund iples the Religion of the Bible, 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim, however 
is to give its readers also a supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should return 
us a copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 
simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”” 


Che Oneida Community 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 














Nursery Fruit Trees of choice Varieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants, &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 


Steel-Traps of the most approved Description 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. Newnovse, Superintende nt 

Garden=-Hves : A new a and very complete ar- 
ticle called the Scurrie Hoe, is manufactured and 


offered to the gardening public as above. 
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Sewing-Silks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O. H. Miter, C. Ops, 


PRN nn 


Agents. 


Traveling-Bags: an assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

H. W. Burnuan, 


Mrs. E. a 3 Superintendents. 


Cravats: Satin Spring Cravats of the best 


styles, and thoroughly made. 
Mrs. 8S. Van Vewzer; Superintendent. 
Palm-leaf Hats ‘manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 
Mrs. A. C. Scars, Superintendent. 





Milling ¢ Custom “work done as | usual at the 
Community Grist-mill. 
D. J. Hauz, Miller. 


PI 





Fresh Tomatoes--Hermetically Sealed, iu Glass 
Bottles, for family use. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Oneida Association. 
AAs 
Orders in any of the above branches may be 
addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, Madison Co. N. Y. 





Qutney Commune. 
GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, . . PUTNEY, Vt. 


Wallingford Commune. 
FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for sale. Address, 
HT. ALLEN, .. WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PRAARAAAARRARAADNAAAAADADRAM 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





PLD PP AAAI 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, $1,50. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and published at 
the office of the Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Norrs. Pamphlet 64 cts. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3rd) of the 

Oneipa Association. Price 123 cts. 

E-= Past Volumes of the Circular and. the 
Perfectionest, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
of the country. 

== Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particu- 
larly requested to write their name, Post-Office and 
Stte, as distinctly as possible. 








The Reformer. 


BY A. CURTIS. 

Calm, and earnest, and unshrinking, 
In his study, lone and still, 

Sat a great Reformer, thinking 

Of the past, and promise drinking 

Of the future’s good and ill. 


Mild of mien, and strong of spirit, 
He had scorned deceptive arts : 
Fashion swayed him less than merit, 
And the fame he would inherit 

Was the love of honest hearts. 


He had met the world’s derision, 
But he yielded not to fear; 

For the soul-inspiring vision 

Of the future’s bright elysian, 
Filled his noble heart with cheer. 


What to him were idle praises, 
At the sacrifice of right ? 
What were fortune’s ruddy blazes, 
Or the throne which Triumph raises, 
Coming with a ban and blight ? 


As his inspiration bore him 

Through the flight of future years, 
Doubt and Error fled before him, 

And a halo circled o’er him 
Bright as heaven’s arched bow appears. 


Perfect Freedom of Opinion 
Blessed the glorious coming time ; 
Virtue held supreme dominion, 
And Fair Truth on airy pinion 
Soared in majesty sublime. 


Thus comparing Past and Present 
With the Future’s destiny, 

Home still made his pathway pleasant, 

While he sheltered king and peasant. 
With his broad philanthropy. 


And at each successive viewing 
Of the shifting scenes of life, 

He was ardently pursuing 

Truth and goodness, and renewing 
Strength to conquer in the strife. 





The Power of the Resurrection. 

In getting a complete idea of the res- 
urrection, a mathematical formula may be 
of service to us. When a number is 
multiplied into itself, and then again into 
itself, it is said to be raised to the second 
and third powers. The first. increase is 
called the square, the second one, the 
cube of the original number. Now the 
resurrection at the Second Coming was 
the square of the resurrection of Christ, 
and the resurrection we are looking for 
is the cube of the resurrection of Christ. 
It is that event raised to its third power. 
The analogy in the case is not of course 
to be pursued too far, mathematically, 
but the connection between the resurrec- 
tion of Christ and the two subsequent 
resurrections, is somewhat like the con- 
nection between the root (or original fac- 
tor) and the powers that are raised by 
its intermultiplication. Christ’s resur- 
rection was the original factor. It is 
said that ‘he is the author and finisher 
of our faith.’ It is the multiplication ot 
his resurrection in mankind that consti- 
tutes the. Whole resurrection, when we 
speak of the first resurrection, and the 
second resurrection, or of the Jewish res- 
urrection, and the Gentile resurrection, 
we should think of these as extensions of 
the resurrection of Christ. Itis Christ’s 
body that is rising through all these res- 
urrections. First, his personal body 
arose, and then his corporate, Jewish 
body ; and finally will be raised his com- 
pleted, universal bedy. Christ’s resur- 
rection is the cube root of the regurrec- 
tion that is now commencing ; as it was 
the square root of the resurrection at the 


Second Coming. This idea mae a con- 
nection, not only between us and Christ, 
but between us and the first resurrection. 
As Christ is the square root of the first 
resurrection, and the cube root of the 
second, so that first resurrection is in 
one sense the root of the present resur- 
rection. 

The object of this figure is to make 
bright our conception of the continuity 
of the whole process, and establish in 
our imaginations a complete connection 
between all the resurrections,—referring 
them to their proper root and factors.— 
Then by looking closely at the elements 
of Christ’s resurrection, we find the na- 
ture, power, and extent of the first res- 
urrection ; and as that is past, and we 
are able to compare the views of Paul 
and the apostles with the original ele- 
ments, and to find that they correspond 
exactly, the inference is complete and 
safe as to what is to be the nature and 
power of the resurrection that is to come. 


In the resurrection of Christ we se 
two distinct manifestations of the power 
of God. The words that are put into his 
mouth are these: ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell, nor suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.’ These words im- 
ply the redemption of the soul and of the 
body. Under the law of sin and death, 
the soul as well as the body, has been 
subject, to say the least, to disposal in 
an undesirable way. While the body was 
deprived of its life, and put in the way 
of putrefaction and dissolution, under 
the same rigorous rule, or ‘law of nature, 
as some would call it, the soul would al- 
so be consigned to some equivalent and 
undesirable end. It would be disposed of 
in a way not according to the principles 
of life. Though we cannot look into the 
spiritual world, to know so well of the 
disposal of the soul as we do of the body, 
which we can see dissolved ; yet the a- 
nalogy in the case is a clear one, and the 
presumption perfectly safe, that under 
the dispensation of mere cold natural 
laws, the soul will land in something 
quite as undesirable as the body; and 
revelation corresponds with this analogy. 
It discloses the fact that the soul remains 
under the power of death, in a condition, 
called Hades—a condition that it needs 
to be saved from as from a state of per- 
petual darkness and sleep. The idea is 
carried constantly in the Bible, that dead 
men are in their graves—fhat their souls 
as well as bodies are buried in the dust 
of the earth. 

The resurrection of Christ by the om- 
nipotent love of God, set aside the powers 
of nature, and turned back the law which 
had been universal before. The salvation 
of Christ’s soul from the undesirable state 
that the laws of nature consigned it to,and 
the redemption of his body from decay, 
the reiinion of the two in a perfectly glo- 
rified state, and the reception into the 
presence of the Father,—these were evi- 
dently the main elements of Christ’s res- 
urrection. And regarding this as the 
factor of the subsequent resurrection of 
the Primitive church, we should expect 


manifested among them, in the victory 
over the powers of dissolution in the body, 
and the redemption of the soul from Ha- 
des ; retinion of the soul with the body, 
and, in the case of individuals separated 
by death, their restoration to each other. 
We find this is precisely what the apos- 
tles were expecting. Paul set forth the 
hope of the resurrection in these same 
forms. He says, ‘ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye; ... the dead 
shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall 
be changed.’ Here the same operations 
that took place unitarily in Christ, are 
presented as the things that were to be 
distributed to different persons and classes 
in the resurrection at the Second Coming. 
As the power of the love of God redeemed 
Christ’s bedy from corruption, so it was 
to stay the power of death from those 
who were living—take possession of their 
bodies, change and immortalize them; 
and as it redeemed Christ’s soul from 
Hades, so it was to bring up the dead.— 
In another passage in Thessalonians, Paul 
tells them they need not sorrow concern- 
ing the dead, as those that have no hope. 
For, says he, if we believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, so them also that sleep 
in Jesus will God bring with him. ; 

The dead in Christ shall rise first ; then 
we which are alive and remain, shall be 
caught up,’ &c. All that is but the rep- 
etition of what was done in Christ.— 
It is the power of the love of God prevail- 
ing over both flesh and spirit. It is said 


’| that ‘Christ both died, and rose, and re- 


vived, that-he might be Lord both of the 
dead and of the living.’ 

Therewas in this first process just the 
elements of the final resurrection that we 
are looking for. As the resurrection of 
Christ produced the resurrection at the 
Second Coming, so both of these will 
produce the coming final resurrection ; 
and this fast product will contain the 
same elements as its original factors. It 
will be a repetition of the resurrection of 
Christ. That is, there will be a victory 
of the love of God in the flesh and in the 
spirit, redeeming those that are alive 
from death, and recovering those that 
are dead. 

Now look deeply into your hearts, and 
you will see that what you want above 
all other conceivable things is, deliverance 
from the power of death for yourselves, 
and reiinion with those who are dead— 
separated from youin Hades. This is 
the sum of what you want, and these 
things are certainly in the resurrection of 
Christ. They were in the original factor, 
and in the square, and will be in the 
cube, So that the gospel simply sum- 
mons you to believe things will take place 
according to your most intense wishes— 
according to the strongest desires of your 
heart. Their fulfillment is in the power 
that raised Christ from the dead. You 
are invited to believe that which you 
want to believe more than any thing else ; 
and yet that from which there is a won- 
derful holding back through unbelief. 
It is wrong to believe things because you 








that the same twofold process would be 


want to believe them ; faith that is based 
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merely on our own wishes is but poor 
stuff. But if faith is offered us from 
God that exactly corresponds to our own 
wishes, that is another thing. We are 
in the habit of distrusting any thing that 
matches our own wishes, from fear that 
it may Have been born of them. And 
when even God offers us precisely what we 
want, our hearts hold back from accep- 
ting it—it is too good! But we must 
be bold enough to accept the offer, and 
rejoice in it; be thankful for it, and 
praise him who hath delivered us from 
the fear of death. 

Weare placed evidently between two 
attractions. On the one hand, our friends 
have gone, or perhaps are going, into Ha- 
des, and it is natural to wish to die in 
order that we may find them again. I 
imagine that this more than any other 
consideration persuades people to recon- 
ciliation with death. David said of his 
child, ‘He cannot come to me, but I 
shall go to him.’ People that have lived 
long and seen many of their friends die 
around them, finally reach a state of 
mind where they are quite willing to die 
themselves. On the other hand, we don’t 
like to die. Death is an awful thing to 
contemplate ; the horrors and agonies of 
dying are not at all agreeable. Thus we 
are drawn in opposite directions. We 
want to get at our friends, either in this 
world or some other. Our hearts are with 
those we love, and are drawn towards 
them in Hades: and then, on the other 
hand, we recoil from the method of get- 
ting at them. We want to go, and don’t 
want to go. The resurrection comes in 
to settle this difficulty. Christ calls our 
attention in a third direction. The word 
to us is, ‘ Youneed not die and go into 
Hades to find your friends—there is an- 
other place of meeting.’ Christ is the 
half-way house, the spot where our friends 
will come, and where we will go. 

The essence of the whole matter is 
this: that in the resurrection of Christ 
and the Primitive church, the pledge of 
God is given, that the disposal of those 
who believe in Christ, (both as to their 
souls and their bodies,) shall be taken 
away from the natural laws, and be as- 
sumed by God himself—that no cold 
principle of gravitation, either spiritual 
or natural, shall hold them, but the love 
of God shall hold them, and take care of 
them. Here is the whole essence of the 
resurreetion. There is an immense dif- 
ference between a cold law and a mother’s 
love. Ifa child falls into a cistern, a cold 
Jaw will drown it, but a mother’s love 
will pull it out, even if the child was im- 
prudent and foolish in getting in. There 
is just the difference between the resurrec- 
tion dispensation and the dispensation 
of sin and death. It is a transfer of 
our destinies from law to warm love— 
the destinies ot our souls and of our 
bodies. To be in the power of a great, 
thundering, iron machine, and to be in 
the power of an almighty lover, are 
two very different things. Separate from 
God, and in a state of unbelief, we are in 
the power of a vast irresistible machine 
—an iron universe, that is rolling on by a 
system of ‘natural laws’ like a locomotive 
on its track. People generally insist 
that their bodies are under such a sys- 
tem ; and there is certainly no more rea- 
son to expect any other law for their souls. 
I thank God that he has given us a bet- 


pect, by the #estirrection of Christ from 
the dead. That teaches us to expect 
that our bodies and our souls will be 
disposed of, not by dead machinery, but 
by almighty Zove—by a living being who 
loves us as a mother loves her child. The 
locomotive cares nothing about a child 
upon its track, but goes crashing on with 
out pity or remorse. So it is with the 
dead system of ‘natural laws.’ The mer- 
ciless engine had charge of mankind sub- 
stantially up to the time of Christ’s res- 
urrection, and then God interfered. A 
Child was then upon the track that he 
would not see destroyed, and he stopped 
the engine. The ‘natural laws’ had to 
give way, and death and Hades yield up 
their prey. 
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ONEIDA, JUNE 18, 1857. 


A Paradox. 

In the last No. of the Circular, T. L. P., in his 
well-written article, ‘ Whither Moves the World?’ 
Says : 

‘England and Western Europe are soon to be 
united to the far East by a system of railroads 
and telegraphs ; and the morning events at Antioch, 
Ispahan, Old Babylon, Calcutta or Canton, will 
be discussed at noon in Paris and London.’ etc. 








Twenty years ago such a statement as the above 
would have gained little or no credence; at the 
present time it requires no great stretch of the 
imagination to conceive of such wonderful events 
as inthe immediate future; but when the world 
has realized all these predictions, it may still be 
said, ‘The end is not yet.’ When the transat- 
lantic telegraph is completed, and connected with 
a chain of telegraphs extending from Liverpool 
to Pekin and the cities of the far East, then events 
transpiring in Londen at noon will be proclaimed 
in New-York a little after sevenin the morning! 
and the afternoon events at Antioch, Ispahan, 
Old Babylon, Calcutta and Canton, will be dis- 
cussed at the breakfast table in London and 
Paris! and will be cried about the streets of 
New York by the newsboys half a day before 
they come to pass! Think of a newsboy at 
eve, crying, ‘A fearful shipwreck on the coast of 
China to-morrow! or at noon to hear him exclaim, 
‘ Lord Palmerston resigned this afternoon at five 
o'clock! But such things will come to pass, and 
we will proceed to tell how: It takes the earth 
twenty-four hours to turn over: consequently the 
first appearance of the sun above the horizon, or 
sunrise, takes place earlier as we go toward the 
East. We say the sun rises at sucha time of 
the clock all over the world; but our clocks indi- 
cate time relatively ; really the sun rises about 
twelve hours earlier in Pekin than in New York, 
and nearly five hours earlier in London than 
in New-York. The sun, it is calculated, rises 
four minutes earlier as we moye one degree 
toward the East, on the same parallel of lati- 
tude, or one minute earlier for every fifteen 
miles. Thus it will be seen how events tran- 
spiring in Paris at sunrise, will be known in 
New-York three hours before sunrise—as the 
telegraph carries its message so much faster than 
the earth turns on its axis.—w. a. H. 





Talk about the Resurrection. 

N.—The resurrection of the bodies and souls 
of believers is the fruit, or we might say the con- 
tinuation, of the resurrection of Christ. Weshall 
enter into and realize that resurrection in propor. 
tion as we approach Christ. There are two ways 
of approaching him: one by internal, spiritual 
means, and the other by presentation to his per- 
son. He is a personal as well as spiritual being. 
The Primitive church were working into fellow- 
ship with him interiorly and spiritually on the 
one hand, as we would, for instance, cultivate 
fellowship and acquaintance with a person by 
correspondence; and, on the other hand, they 
were in constant, earnest expectation of his per- 
sonal presence, by which event they expected 
their resurrection would be consummated. It 1s 
a fair subject of inquiry, whether that expect- 
tation of his personal presence did not havea 
great effect in assimilating them t» Christ, and 
helping forward the resurrection process in them. 
Their hearts and thoughts and feelings were reach- 





ter hope, and opened to us a better pros- 


ing out after him, anticipating his personal pres- 


ence. Believers at the present time are in some- 
what different circumstances. We do not recollect 
any distinct prediction in Scripture, of Christ's 
coming ina personal manner ir the present dis_ 
pensation. The Primitive saints were perhaps 
equally unprovided with Scripture authority for 
their expectation ; but the spirit of revelation 
and prophecy was among them, instructing them 
specially on this point. Paul, in all his references 
to Christ’s coming, puts his expectation of that 
event upon the ground of direct revelation. Now, 
besides the absence of clear Bible predictions of 
a third coming, there is also no spiritual reve- 
lation at the present time, such as they had. So 
that present believers are in circumstances quite 
different from those of the Prmitive Church.— 
How far we can expect that the same result will 
be produced in some other way, or by other 
means, is a matter of thought and interest, as also 
the question whether the time may not come 
when the Lord will reveal himself to us in re- 
ference to this matter as he did to the Primi- 
tive church. Our hearts and minds should be 
open to any thing of the kind. Ina time when 
there is so much false spiritualism in circu- 
lation, we should give the Lord a chance to 
introduce us personally to Christ, the angels, and 
the Primitive church. Letus look at such events, 
as things which it is not unreasasable for us to 
anticipate. 

So faras we can see any philosophy in, the 
instantaneous resurrection that took place at the 
Second Coming of Christ, it appears to be this : 
At a certain time Christ and the angels and saints 
that were with him came forth as a phalanx, a 
solid column, pushing itself into the presence of 
mankind, and in that way brought to bear a pow- 
er that instantly changed those who were present 
to it personally. It was likea chariot of fire 
carrying believers away. The personal presence 
of Christ to human nature had in it ar omnipo- 
tent fire, and consumed every thing of an earthly 
nature that came in contact with it, thus render- 
ing the believers immortal. The nature and pe- 
culiar energy of that presence was manifested on 
the plains of Damascus, when the persons jour- 
neying with Paul were struck blind and thrown 
to the earth. So John on the Isle of Patmos, 
when he saw the Lord, ‘fell at his feet as dead. 
It is reasonable to suppose that God has at his 
command at the present time all the forces that 
he then had. While on the one hand, we need 
not claim anything, on the other ,hand, let us 
hold ourselves ready to receive any thing from 
him. 

S.—The question may arise, whether the coming 
of the New Jerusalem, predicted in Revelations, 
as to take place in the final dispensation, would 
not be equivalent to the personal coming of Christ. 

N.—If we understand by that event the open- 
ing of the door into the personal presence of the 
New Jerusalem church, it would unquestionably 
be equivalent to Christ’s personal advent. 

G.—I like the idea that we should hold our- 
selves ready to receive new revelations, and not 
imagine that by the closing of the Bible the age 
of revelation is past. 

N.—We shall probably never have any truly 
satisfactory solution of the resurrection-problem 
without open communication with the heavenly 
world. We shall not obtain it, I think, from the 
Bible in a doctrinal way, or by any ordinary ex- 
perience that is now taking place. 

P.—Certainly Christ and the Primitive church 
may open communication with Christian believers 
if the spirits of the dead in Hades are allowed to 
communicate with the men of this world. 

G.—While, on the one hand, there may have 
been no direct revelation from Christ concerning 
the time and mode of the coming resurrection, 
as there was to the Primitive church, on the 
other hand, we cannot forget that there have 
been and are miraculous manifestations of Christ’s 
power among believers, healing the sick, strength- 
ening the infirm, changing character, etc., showing 
that the resurrection element is operating upon 
us. 

[The Home-Talk published in the present No. 
was here read. ] 

G.—The view of the resurrection taken in the 
article just read, recalls us to Christ, and identi- 
fies our hopes and thoughts of the resurrection 
with him. The common view as held in the 
churches does not do this. It only teaches men 
to expect that at some future time the trumpet 
will sound, and in an official kind of way, the 
dead will be called up out of their graves, It 
does not make any vital or necessary connection 
between Christ and that event. But the truth 


of believers is @ prolongation or extension of 
Christ’s resurrection. They are his body, and 
in rising they but follow the law that binds them 
to their head. 

B.—I am thankful for any thing that tends 
to uncover and reveal tomy apprehension the 
truth of the resurrection and of the inner world. 
I think by reason of our contact with external 
things there is more or less tendency to become 
dulled in our consciousness to the glorious truth 
of the resurrection; and whatever has the effect 
to bring us back to feasting upon resurrection 
truth, should be gratefully received. The element 
of the resurrection is really the element in which 
we have fellowship with one another and with 
God. The apostle says in one place, ‘If in this 
life only we have hope, we are of all men most 
miserable.’ In another place he says, ‘ Godliness 
is profitable for all things, having promise of the 
life which now is, and of that which is to come.’ 
In other words, if we have not a basis of hope in 
the resurrection of Christ, we are of all men most 
miserable—we are drifting toward darkness—va- 
cancy—we know not where. But with that basis 
of hope in us we have the pledge and protection 
of Providence over us now, with the assurance of 
a heavenly destiny in the future. 

P.—The idea of living in the resurrection pre- 
sents to the imagination a glorious destiny—an 
object infinitely more glorious than any afforded 
by this world. 

G—One or two passages of scripture occur to 
me, indicating more or less plainly the course in 
our experience which leads towards the resurrec- 
tion. It is said in the Revelation, ‘Blessed are 
they that do his commandments, that they 
may have right to the tree th life, and may en- 
ter in through the gates into the city.” In this 
passage, our inheritance in the resurrection seems 
to be made dependent, in some sense, upon our 
keeping Christ’s commandments—maintaining a 
state of spiritual obedience towards him. And it 
would seem that Christ himself, attained the 
resurrection through similar means: we read, that 
he learned obedience by the things which he suf- 
fered, and was made perfect through suffering, and 
thus became the Captain of our salvation. Evi- 
dently there is a process of obedience which as- 
sists the work of the resurrection in us—helps us 
forward in our approach to the tree of life, and 
the gates of the New Jerusalem. Paul, in striv- 
ing after the resurrection, was led through a life 
of hardship and strenuous obedience to the spir- 
it. He uderwent all things in their course. That 
is often a very suggestive and fruitful saying of 
John’s, ‘Blessed are they that do his command- 
dements, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into the 
city. 

N.-—-We may be liabie to take too narrow views 
of the resurrection. There may bea tendency in 
us to think of the matter as though our resurrec- 
{tion was dependent mainly or altogether on our 
aith, as though our reaching up to Christ was the 
all-important thing, while we make too little ac- 
count of his reaching downto us. But the truth 
is, that Christ’s reaching down to us is the main 
thing, and our reaching up to him is entirely sec- 
ondary. The really fundamental fact about the 
resurrection is seen in such passages as these: ‘TI, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’— 
s* The dead shall hear the voice of the gon of God; 
and all that are in their graves shall come forth, 
they that have done good unto the resurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
resurrection of damnation.’ Wesay, that as 
believers we are reaching after Christ and taking 
hold of him,’ and as far as we have faith, a cor- 
responding effect is produced upon us. Bus here 
we are surrounded with a world of people igno. 
rant or indifferent as to this truth, pouring in up- 
on us floods of unbelief, apparently mighty 
enough to drown our faith, and if they should for 
the time being, then what would be the result ? 
The true reply is, This evil world of unbelief is 
under the same power. The resurrection is tak- 
ing effect on them as wellas us. The kingdom of 
heaven is like a man drawing his net ashore filled 
with all sorts of fish, clean and unclean, and then 
separating the good from the bad. The whole 
world are in the same net. The greatest unbe- 
lievers are being drawn towards Christ, if not 
for salvation, then for damnation. The believer 
and unbeliever are moving forward together.— 
The difference is, that the believer knows what 
his destiny is—knows whither he is moving ; 
and he can always say to unbelief, even to that 
of his own heart, ‘Though you believe not, yet 
Christ abideth faithful.’ Christ has us in his 
power, and there is no escaping from it, whether 








as here presented, shows that the resurrection 


we are good or bad. 
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NEWS ITEMS. 

Foreicn.—The steamer Vanderbilt, from Havre 
and Southampton, arrived at New York on the 
14 inst., bringing foreign news of considerable 
interest. A serious disturbance has taken place 
in Belgium, occasioned by the introduction in 
the Legislative Chambers, at Brussels, of a bill 
on Charitable Institutions, which was regarded 
as giving too great power to the priesthood. The 
people thronged into the Chambers, with some 
violent manifestations. Military force was em- 
ployed to expel them; and in the provincial 
towns there was an evident readiness to aid the 
Capital in the threatened insurrection. The hos- 
tility was directed against the obnoxious bill and 
the ministry by whom it was formed, while we 
are told that the greatest affection was displayed 
towards the King. At the last advices the trouble 
was over, and the obnoxious bill had been with- 
drawn. 

..--Dr. Kane’s heirs have been paid $57,000 
for the sale of the lamented explorer’s work, the 
Arctic Expedition; and Professor Longfellow, it 
1s said, netted $13,000 by the sale of Hiawatha. 

..--The Mint has paid out 6,000,000 of the new 
coinage of cents, and the orders are yet pouring 
in from all quarters, even from the South and 
South-west, where the old cent never obtained 
circulation. The whole force of the establish- 
ment is being employed upon this new coin, and 
278,640 are manufactured daily. 

...-A terrible calamity occurred, in the Gulf of 
Mexico, six or eight miles south east of Galveston, 
Texas, in the burning of the Steamer Louisiana, 
on the morning of the 3lst ult. The result was 
a total loss of the vessel, and what was worse, a 
great number of human lives. The Galveston 
News says: There were 104 souls on board the 
Louisiana, 49 of whom are accounted for, and 55 
are missing. The escapes were made by the boats. 

..--Neil Dow, the projector ot the Maine Law, 
made his first appearance before a Londor audi- 
ence at Exeter Hall, on the 26th ult. 

.---In the recent elections for delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention in Minnesota, the Re- 
publican ticket was carried by a small majority, 

..--The Utica Observer states that frogs are 
quite an item of exportation in that vicinity at 
the present time. An average of 2,000 are sent 
weekly by one man, from the city of Utica to the 
proprietor of an eating establishment in Albany. 

....A successful balloon ascension came off at 
Newark, N. J. on the 10th inst. The Aéronaut, 
accompanied by two young men, was Mons. Mo- 
rat. The distance traveled was 125 miles, and 
the time occupied, 1 hour and 30 minutes. The 
greatest hight they attained was 8,528 feet, at 
which point the thermometer indicated 51 de- 
grees. The fastest sailing was 80 miles an hour, 
They anchored at Clinton, Middlesex County, 
Connecticut. 

Since the above was in type we have received 
the following particulars from a correspondent in 
Newark, who witnessed from a house top the as- 
cent of the balloon. It will be seen that there is 
a discrepancy between the two accounts, as to 
the time occupied in the voyage: 

“They alighted in Connecticut, 30 miles east- 
ward from New Haven, at 9 o’clock the same 
evening, 2} hours from the time they left here.— 
They let down their anchor, and it went into the 
roof of a house, breaking it in, and scaring the in- 
mates, who feared the comet had come. They 
then let it down a second time, and it fastened to 
a tree, in which they alighted, 80 feet from the 
ground. They had to get down by a rope; and 
as it was dark, and in a strange and swampy 
place, they had to lie down under the tree, in the 
rain, for the night. Inthe morning, they found 
their wav to a farm house, and the man went 
and cut the tree down to get the balloon for 
them. The young men came down in the cars, 
delighted with what they had seen and experi- 
enced.” 

..-A fund sustained by subscription, entitled 
the ‘Irish Pioneer Emigration Fund,’ has been 
in operation within the last ten years. The in- 
tent of this organization is thus arnounced by 
the Tribune: ‘The object of the institution of 
this fundis to raise the wages and otherwise bet- 
ter the condition of poor families in the poorest 
districts of Ireland by the assisted emigration to 
the United States or Canada, of one member of 
each family, specially selected on account of good 
character and industrious habits, im the expecta- 
tion that the persons so assisted will not only bet 
ter their own condition, but will, according to 
the usual generous practice of Irish emigrants, 
also send for, or otherwise greatly help, the rest of 
the family in Ireland.’ The names ani subscrip- 
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tions of Lord Palmerston and Lady, and others 
of the nobility of England, as well as those of 
distinguished persons in this country, have been 
given in favor of this movement. ‘The number 
of persons who have within the last eight years 
been thus assisted to emigrate from Ireland to 
this countr£ mounts to upward of 400. Two 
hundred and sixty-two of these persons are not 
yet twelve months in this conntry; the others 
have already remitted to their relatives in Ireland 
upwards of $60,000, and have paid the passage of 
more than a hundred additional persons. One 
hundred and twenty young women and fourteen 
men, members of one hundred and thirty three 
different families, are on their way to this coun- 
try. One of the conditions necessary in securing 
the patronage of this institution, is a good recom- 
mendation of character. 

Hay-Cars.—The Tribune recommends to all 
farmers to provide themselves with hay-caps be- 
fore commencing their haying, alleging that there- 
by thousands of tons of hay might be saved, and 
much hard work and vexation prevented. All 
that is wanted, the Tribune says, is as many 
pieces of cotton sheeting, two yards square, as 
you will be likely to have cocks of hay at any one 
time, liable to be caught in a shower. The cor- 
ners of the cloth should have loops to pin them to 
the hay by long wooden pins made of hazel bush 
or any other smooth sticks, as they are preferable 
to stones in the corners. As to the usefulness, 
profitableness,and convenience of hay-caps, it is 
said that there is no longer any room for dispute; 
that they will generally pay for their cost every 
year; and that those who have used them assert 
that in some seasons they have paid for their cost 
more than twice over. 
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Thursday Evening, June 11.—If we were call- 
ed upon to give advice to an infant Association, 
we should say, first of all, ‘ forget not the assem- 
bling of yourselves together,’ but by all means in- 
stitute a daily meeting,—an omnium gatherum 
for mutual acquaintance and cultivation of com- 
mon smypathies. The evening meeting is our 
most truly representative institution. Devoted 
to doctrine, criticism, business, news,—domestic 
and foreign,—confessions and experiences, accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the time,—not always 
the most exciting by any outgoing manifestation, 
yet it possesses a silent power of edification, and 
at all times offers a vehicle for anything of interest. 
After the labors, and, perhaps, struggles, of the 
day, the Community meets here and feels the 
strength and enthusiasm of aggregation,—regains 
its poise of spirit,—closes up its ranks spiritually 
and is ready to move on in a more solid phalanx 
to new exertions ——A woman offers herself 
for criticism, whick turns chiefly upon her char- 
acter as a lover. Here is a woman of good parts 
every way,—scholarly and ingenious,—industrious 
and energetic,—has character enough,—is loyal to 
the truth and the Community, yet withal rather 
silent and reserved, and, in love matters, most 
inclined to accept such fellowships as admit of 
her taking the lead. A proclivity thought not to 
be wholly favorable to genuine feminine sweet- 
ness and grace of character. There are women 
who undoubtedly are superior to some men, and 
from the laws of mind and spirit, cannot easily 
help taking the major position when thrown into 
the society of such men. But, nevertheless, her 
sex is the minor one, and, therefore, if she fails 
to cultivate due receptivity in right directions, 
she loses the feminine aroma which constitutes 
her peculiar loveliness, and thus, in the longer 
periods, defrauds herself. Here is Longfellow’s 
beautiful illustration of woman’s relation to man: 

‘“ As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto the man is woman, 
Though she bends him, she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other!” 

Friday, 12.—Some days since Mr. C——, the 
teacher of one of the public schools at Oneida 
Depot, sent word that he would like to visit the 
Community with his school. Accordingly this af- 
ternoon, three large w: loads of children, some 
eighty in number, madé their appearance upon 
our grounds. After looking round a while, they 
were interrupted by the rain, and obliged to take 
shelter in our parlor. While delayed by the rain 
there was music by the children, and by our glee- 
club and band, and refreshments for the children. 
The rain over, and after looking round a little 
more, they bade us ‘Good Night’ in a song, and 
rode away. Mr. C——, managed his school with 
much ease and good nature, and we could not but 
concur in the opinion that success as a teacher of 





children is very much dependent upon tempera- 


ment; and that the teacher, as well as the poet, 
is born, not made. A good stock of vitality, 
that precludes nervous exhaustion and irritability, 

sufficient character to give the power and pleas- 
ure of organizing and directing, and a range of 
sympathies not too far above those of children, 
are qualities that we think every teacher of child 
ren should possess. Evening.—Criticism of 
a brother who offered himself to the family to be 
helped. The subject’s attention was turned to 
influences that have operated upon him in the 
world, and to the necessity of a better expose of 
his life—of the hopes and fears, joys and surrows, 
and thoughts that go to make his inward life.— 
A more or less painful process to the natural life, 
but always accompanied by greater freedom, self- 
respect and fellowship with society. Living in 
such fashion as ours, we are gradually coming to 
know each other as spirits and mentalities, rather 
than as outward visibilities. The finer lines and 
shades of character and mind come to be known 
and we all feel conscious of living in a pretty 
strong blaze of light. This may look as if all the 
privacy of our self-hood was violated; but who 
would not prefer to be known and appreciated by 
the qualities of his inward, immortal and invisible 
nature, rather than by those of his outward and 
visible one. Not a little of the pleasures of Com- 
munity life consists in the opportunities which it 
affords for the study of humanity. One gets pretty 
well acquainted with the weaknesses of the natu- 
ral man, and also with the strength and noble- 
ness springing from faith and consciousness of an 
indwelling, risen Christ and Savior. Altogether, 
humanity loses none of its mystery, interest 
and innate nobleness by such close contact; but 
on the other hand, seems more and more to have 
been made in the image of God, and to be of all 
things the one most worthy of attention and 
culture. 

Saturday, 13.—To-day offers no particular 
event to chronicle, unless it be the weather 
which, in fact, has been dhe event for some time 
past. Towhom, indeed, is not the weather at all 
times quite an important event? The skies have 
been Jachrymose and the earth dropsical for more 
than two weeks; and we have had but few warm 
days. In the intervals between the showers 
the farmers and gardeners make sallies upon the 
weeds, which, if they were to wait for hot 
weather, would become rampant. As it is, trees 
and grass flourish with an increased greenness and 
leafiness. Our men, pressed up by the necessities 
of business incident to ashort seed-time, are some- 
times tempted to feel a little too much like dray- 
horses; but this weather gives them opportunity 
to cultivate interiorly and regain thoir natural 
\poise of spirit and mind, which exclusive atten- 
tion toany one thing always tends to disturb. 
The facilities which our organization offers to help 
one preserve an equilibrium between action and 
‘reflection, lend not a little to the attractiveness of 
Community life and to the general health of many 
of our members. There are some of us—the 
writer for one—who from faults of temperament 
have been found to be utterly unfitted for, and 
miserable in, any exclusively intellectual or 
business position. By being able tomake a more 
scientific division of time than we could in com- 
mon society, we find we touch a more ideal and 
truer existence, let the other facts of our experi- 
ence be what they may. Chateaubriand says, in sub- 
stance, that that society is not the best which gives 
the greatest liberty, but that which gives the most 
abundant leisure. This is what Association is 
destined to give in every healthful degree.—The 
weather again. The climate of this part of New 
York, cloudy and rainy, so different from that of 
New England, operates strongly at times upon 
some temperaments to depress the spirit. But 
with the strengthening of the interior life comes 
victory over one’s outer or ‘ grass’ life which, in 
common with vegetation, is impressible to varia- 
tion in the amount of light and the other material 
agents. Apropos of the weather, is the follow- 
ing anecdote which we find in Elliott’s ‘New 
England History :’ 

The prayers of Ministers were as long as their 
sermons; and to be ‘gifted in prayer’ was high 
praise. It was common to open their minds to 
the Lord for an hour, while the people stood and 
listened. This opening of their minds to the 
Lord was in truth an opening also to themselves, 
and tended to clear up doubts and difficulties.— 
Of course prayers of such length must have rang- 
ed wide, and at times have degenerated into sin- 
gular details. It is told that when Minister Miles 
prayed for rain, he left nothing uncertain. He 
said—‘O Lord, thou knowest we donot want thee 
to send us a rain which shall pour down in fury, 
and swell our streams, and sweep away our hay- 
cocks, and fences, and bridges,: but Lord, we 
want it to come drizzle-drozzle—drizzle-drozzle— 
for about a week—Amep. 
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Sunday, 14.—Mr. H——., an old revivalist, is 
stopping with us to-day. He had formerly been 
intimate with Mr, B——, one of our members, but 
the intimacy had been broken off since the latter's 
connection with the Community movement. He 
expressed himself as well satisfied with the 
Community, and determined to eome into perfect 
oneness with us as soon as the exigencies of the 
case would allow. A man and woman from TIIli- 
nois, who came to see the Community, left to-day. 
Had taken the Circular for some time, but were 
rather non-commital. The man being asked what 
he thought of Communism, replied that there 
were so many different ideas now-a-days that he 
did not mean to let any of them trouble him. The 
usual remark of indolent and material people. 
whenever they, by some chance or other, are 
thrown into the sphere of new ideas. The woman, 
however, said she was pleased with everything 
except our dancing—did not exactly have our ap- 
preciation of that one of the fine arts—and yet was 
quite a devout attendant ‘upon the exercise, and 
said upon leaving, that she wished her children 
could enjoy the advantages of our school. 

Monday, 15.—A giadsome day. Yesterday 
and to-day have been bright and sunshiny, and 
it seems as if a day had been Ient us by the 
glowing South, and as if ‘ Shawondassee,’ the South 
Wind, had breathed upon us. Leb us listen.a:lit+ 
tle here to the ‘Song of Hiawatha.’ 

“ Shawondassee, fat and lazy, _ 

Had his dwelling far to southward, . 

In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 

To the never-ending Summer. 

He it was who sent the wood-birds, 

Sent the Opechee, the robin, 

Sent the blue-bird, the Owaissa. 

Sent the Shawshaw, sent the swallow, 

Sent the wild-goose, Wawa, northward, . 

Sent the melons and tobacco, 

And the grapes im purple clusterss, 

From his pipe the smoke ascending 

Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 

Filled the air with dreamy. séfiness, 

Gave a twinkle to the water, 

Touched the rugged hills with,smothness, ~ 

Brought the tender Indian Summer 

To the melancholly north-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes.” 
The providence of God seems to bless qyr faith. 
fulness to the cash system. Not long sings,a mer- 
cantile house in Syracuse was very anxious, to be 
intrusted with a large bill of bags. We decijned. 
To-day one of our business men upon a vigit tu 
that city, learned that their assets were sqll- ~ 
ing at assignee sale——The short dress, wigh 
greater liberty to wear it on all occasions, growed 
in popularity with our women. Several of them.s 
returned to-day from the neighboring cities and _ 
villages, and report themselves as having had a,’ 
pleasant time. The bonnet to a considerable ex- 
tent, has been superseded by the straw hat, or 
flat, a kind uf head-dress which, while, it admits. 
of a trimming consonant with woman’s style of’ 
beauty, is at the same time, in our estimation 
much move picturesque and far better in keep- 
ing with the short dress. and pantalets than any 
conceivable pattern of bonnet. 

Ericurgan.—One of the most exquisite delica-. 
cies of this season which our garden supplies our 
table, is the pie-plant—an admirable substitute 
for fruit—easily cultivated and amply remuner- 
ative. <A single leaf of the Linnean pie-plant of 
the following dimensions, was recently cut from 
one of the nls in our garden:—Weight of the 
entire leaf and stem, 2 !bs.—width of leaf, 2 feet 
10 inches—length, 2 feet 9inches—length of leaf 
and stem, 3 feet 11 inches. 

Farm Irems.—The farm department this sea- 
son, have put in nearly thirty acres of corn, thirty- 
five acres of oats, three of potatoes, two and a 
half of roots—sugar beets and carrots—and when 
finished, not far from twenty acres of buckwheat. 
Three-fourths of a mule of new fence has been 
built along the roads. 

Departure.—Harvey Norton, a brother of the 
Commuity, having suffered for more than two 
years from paralysis, which rendered him quite 
helpless, gradually sunk away, and died on Mon- 
day last, aged about 62. He was in former years 
a physician, in his native State, Connecticut, and 
joined the Community with his family, in 1849. 
The funeral was observed with the simplicity, re- 
spect and cheerful faith that attends such occa- 
ions in the Community. 


Life Illustrated, Fowler and Welts’ weekly paper 
makes itself attractive by numerous tasteful and 
agreeable engravings. It has lately published 
Goldsmith‘s Deserted Village, with illustrations. 
We mention this as an acknowledgment of the 
pleasure which we have received ; and we presume 





there are but few who have not, like us enough . 





boy or girl in them tore lish looking at pictures. 
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enna — 
May and June Weather Observations for 
1856--1857. 

The following observations of the temperature 
in this locality were taken, with few exceptions, 
at 6 o’clock A.M. ‘The table is not full, no re- 
cord being kept of certain days, owing to absence 
from home and other occasional inconveniences : 
but so far as it extends, it may be considered re- 
liable, according to Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 








H. W. B. 
1856. 
above zero 

Se eee ee ere. 43. 
» 3, Chilly wind and rain,...... 43. 
* 4, Clear—Frost,............- 30. 
ae 37. 
» 6, Fine clear morning, ....... 30. 
a eee eee 41. 
Oy, Ra shana daeces season 46. 
% 9, Fine morning, ............ 39. 
wt BR 2 Se 41, 
moe. Sa 35. 
#12, Fine Morning, ............ 44, 
713, Hazy, but pleasant, ....... 43. 
14, Cool—East wind, ......... 42, 
15, Rain—Wind South, ....... 59, 
em weer 56 
wi OO ee eee 51. 
7? 18, Cloudy—Wind East, ...... 61. 
*?20, Clear and pleasant,........ 50. 
21, Very pleasant,............ 45. 
»” 93, Mer. rose to75 in the P. M. 55. 
24, Very warm. 

»? 25, Cool—a sprinkling of snow, .38. 
26, Cold, but pleasant, ........ 45. 
” 27, Very pleasant, ............ 53. 
” 28, Fine morning showers...... 58. 
* 29, Fine morning, ............ 52. 
» 30, A chilly, overcoat day,..... 38. 
” 31, Weather moderating, ...... 34, 

Janel, Plonsait,..........000000. 49. 
» 2, One of the finest of days. 

” 3, Showery—pleasan:,........ 60. 
eo .. 2S 63. 
" 6, Growmeocold, ...........-. 55. 
” 6, Breezy, but pleasant, ...... 55. 
a eae 55. 
wie Ee. See 62. 
» 9, Rainy last night,.......... 55. 
” 10, Afternoon sultry. 

11, Morning clear as crystal, . . .58. 
12, Wind South, ............. 63. 
a. ae eee 16. 
i. ie. ere 60. 
* 15, Cloudy, but pleasant, . 55. 
eee 55. 
17, Clear and pleasant. 

1857. 

May 2, Showery, ........--... 44, 
» 3, Showery, .......... 38. 
» 4, Copious rain. 

» 5, Rain continues. 

» 6, Rain last night. 

» §8, Clear, oo 0 oo 46, 
ot eo Sree 
”11, West wind, . oo « 
12, White frost, eco os @ 
14, Hazy, . ‘ . . 41 
”15, A drizzling rain, ° . 44. 
16, Cloudy, ; “|. 
"17, Windwest, .  . . 31. 
” 18, cs gs c~« « 
» 19, ak a . «+ « 
* 20, Cloudy andwet, . . 38. 
” 22, Pleasant day. 


“24, Very pleasant. 
“25, Warm. 

“ 27, Summer heat. 
“28, Cool and wet. 
“29, An overcoat day. 
“ 30, More pleasant. 

June 3, or 7 <2 ae 
“ 4, or cw « @ 
“6, “ - - « 
“ 6, Rainy, . . 42. 
“ 7, Rainy, . . 48. 
* 8, Clear, ‘ : - 45. 
“ 9, Rainy, oe) «a 
* 10, Cloudy, ‘ ° 56. 


“11, A storm of rain last night, 58. 
“12, Clear—windWest, . . 50. 


13, Rainy—wind South, . 56. 
“14, Clear, . * oe | Sale 
“15, Clear, . . . . 50. 
ie mae 
| reer 





Meteorologicali 


The following compilatiou of weather news we ex- 
tract from the New York Tribune. 


Of the general prospects, of crops throughout the 
country we state a few facts. , 

The Temperature of April and May.—The 
Boston Traveler gives the following, relative to 
the moisture and temperature of the weather there. 

The last month, like the preceding, was quite cold, 
only 5 of the last 83 Mays and 4 of the last 88 Aprils 
having been colder than these months in 1857. The 
quantity of rain in April, as before remarked, was 
the largest here in that month certainly within 84 
years—viz.: 10.83 inches, or more than seven above 
the average, (379. In May the quantity was 5.57, 
or, more than two inches above the average (3.51). 
In March there was a deficiency of half an inch. 
The fall of rain in the first five months in 1857 was 
27.80 inches, an excess of 9.66 over the average of 
the last third of a century. 

The New-Engiand Farmer of June 6 savs: 
** The season, though somewhat later than usual, 
promises, by accountsfrom far and near, to be a 
fruitful one.” On the 24th of May, snow fell for an 
hour or two at Burlington Vt., and also at Litch- 
field, Conn 











At Rochester, N. Y., the mean temperature of 
May, according to a statement in The Rural New- 
Yorker, was 53.6 degrees, which is 2 1-2 degrees 
below the average. For the last half of May it was 
59.3 degrees, or about 2 degrees above the mean of 
20 years. The fall of rain in May was 3.718 inches, 
and in April and May 9°387 inches. For this year, 
so far, 16.8 inches. 

Up to the middle of May few blossoms had appear- 
ed; but inthe last fortnight, cherry, plum and 
peach have thrown off their blossoms; the pear blos- 
soms are rapidly falling, and the apple (June 1 ) is 
in full flower. The white lilac showed its blossoms 
four days since, and the purple is clothed now with 
rich flowers. Grass has shot up with unwonted ra- 
pidity ; the foliuge is full and rich on all the early 
trees and shrubs; the wheat fields are filled with life. 
The blossoms of the smaller plants cover the fields 

The promise of truit is most abundant. Farmers 
have sowed a week later than occurs except rarely. 





Jonathan Edwards. 


Elliott’s New England History contains a chap- 
ter entitled ‘The Great Revival—Edwards and 
Whitfield,’ in which we find an account of the 
first of their seasons of ‘awakening’ which until 
within a few years, characterized New-England 
religion, and which we think tended to preserve 
and heighten its tone up to the time when Per- 
fectionism was born. Perfectionism embodies 
the revival idea in a perpetual way—understand- 
ing by that idea, absorbing every-day attention to 
eternal things. The author of this history has a 
good deal of apparent candor and impartiality, but 
one can sec that his tastes and sympathies are not 
puritanic, and he fails to appreciate fully the re- 
ligious element which was so much concerned in the 
New England beginnings. Nevertheless his sketch 
of Jonathan Edwards and the first revival, is re- 
freshing to read, and we copy it for our readers. 

The fine gold of Puritanism had begun to 
grow dim before the first ‘ Fathers’ were in 
their graves; for the self-saerificing, stern, 
religious impulse, which established the New- 
England colonies, had yielded a little to the 
necessity of a hardy life; and new fertile lands 
had become more beautiful in some eyes than 
the distinctions of doctrine ; so, too, when the 
fierce King Philip’s war raged in New England, 
the preservation of life was dearer to many 
than the extension of the Church. This was 
bitterly lamented by some in the 17th Century ; 
Torrey, of Weymouth, said (1683), ‘ Already 
a great dearth upon religion, little more left 
thananame.’ Willard, of Boston, said, ‘ How 
few thorough conversions—how scarce and 
seldom !’—‘ It hath been observed, that if one 
pane begins to decline, the next that fol- 
ows usually grows worse, and soon, till God 
pours out his Spirit again upon them.’ 

This decline was set forth at large by In- 
crease Mather, in his Sermon published (Bos- 
ton, 1729) under the title of Icuazop, ora 
Discourse showing what cause there is to fear 
that the Gory of the Lord is departing from 
New England.’ 

To the Clergy this decline was a serious 
matter, and a strong effort had been made by 
some of them, led on by Cotton Mather, to 
improve the Salem witchcraft excitement, in 
the close of the 17th century (1692), to 
awaken the souls of men to a new interest in 
Religious things. But the reaction which 
followed it was against the church; and from 
that time there was much indifference among 
the people, and much formality among ‘ Pro- 
fessors.’ 

There were two reasons for this: First, the 
mind can not ConTINUE in an exalted state ; it 
requires rest, and must subside: Second, there 
was no outside pressure, to keep the Puritans 
on guard; no longer persecuted, of course dis- 
cipline relaxed. Other things also had an in- 
fluence; such as making the support of minis- 
ters a town tax, instead of achurch matter 
(1677); and the Halfway Covenant (1662), 
which admitted non-professors to the Commun- 
ion table. 

Whatever causes may have operated, it 
seems certain that the churches had ceased to 
engross the thoughts and hopes of men. 

The tine came when the tide turned, and 
the flood began te sweep along the shores.— 
At this time (1735,) a young and remarkable 
man, named Jonathan Kdwards, was the cler- 

man, at Northampton, in Massachusetts ; 

orn at East Windsor, Conn., in the year 
1703, he was then thirty-two years old: of a 
slight figure and nervous temperament, with 
small animal life, and low spirits. Before he 
left College, he was distressed as to his own 
sinfulness, and bewailed it with tears; after- 
ward, while in New York, he walked alone in 
the woods and {elds to indulge in self-examina- 
tion ; and at such times was subject to singular 
experiences ; we find such entries as these in 
his diaries : 
‘** Once,” he says, ‘‘as I rode out into the 
woods for my health, having alighted from my 
horse ina retired place, as my manner com- 
monly bas been, to walk for divine contempla- 





tion and prayer, I had a view that for me was 

















extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of God 
as Mediator between God and man. The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, 
with an excellency great enough to swallow up 
all thought and conception—which continued 
as near as I can judge, about an hour, which 
kept me the greater part of the time, in a flood 
of tears, and weeping aloud. 

‘-T have many times bad a sense of the 
glory of the third person in the Trinity, in bis 
office of Sanctifier. 

‘- Often since I lived in this town, I have 
had very affecting views of my own sinfulness 
and vileness, very frequently to such a degree 
as to hold me in a loud weeping, sometimes for 
a considerable time together; so that I have 
often been forced to shut myself up. 

‘“*T know not how to express better what my 
sins appear to me tobe, than by heaping in- 
finite upon infinite ; and yet it seems to me my 
conviction of sin is exceeding small and faint. 
It is enough to derange me.” 

We find at this time of his life, a minute 
dissection of his soul recorded daily, in which 
he speaks of himself as ‘‘ dull,” ‘‘ decayed,” 
‘¢ reviving,” etc. We find, also, a record of 
seventy resolutions respecting himself, in- 
tended to make him wise unto salvation, which 
he read once a week. He wrote much upon 
Religious things or thoughts, and his thorough 
work upon ‘* The Freedom of the Will’? (pub. 
1754,) still holds a first place, not as a read- 
able book, but as an elaborate and subtle Met- 
aphysical treatise, interesting to some minds ; 
it was the book of a Century. 

Full of an earnest piety, he was indifferent 
to the necessary matters of this life ; his mind, 
analytical, introspective, subtle, tended toward 
severe, if not morbid views of life and death. 
To a young, sad-eyed minister, like Edwards, 
the gay, careless, restless, pleasure-seeking 
young people presented a strange sight; he 
felt that they were standing between two Eter- 
nities, in danger of the wrath of God, and the 
torments of Hell; and he was moved to tell 
them so. A singular custom prevailed then, 
growing out of the New England habit of look- 
ing upon Saturday night as a part of the Sab- 
bath, while Sunday night was as ordinary time. 
As Saturday night was holy time, Sunday night 
came to be the gayest night of the weck, which 
the young men and maidens spent in visiting 
and merrymakings, and the elders in gossiping 
at their houses, or the Taverns. To the sen- 
sitive nature of Edwards, this transition from 
the solemnity of the Sabbath, seemed like levi- 
ty, if not sin, and he preached strenuously 
against it. His earnestness and perseverance, 
could not but have an effect, which was power- 
fully aided by some untimely deaths ; the pro- 
found, subtle, religious element of the soul 
was touched, and an interest was excited, 
which pulsed from heart to heart. Meetings 
were better attended, young and old listened ; 
the talk was about sin and salvation, no longer 
about dances and farthingales; from house to 
house the question went, ‘‘ What shall we do 
to be saved ?”’ and young people cared no more 
to meet for merry-making, but came to Ed- 
wards to compare ‘ Experiences ;’’ and those 
who had laughed loudest, now bewailed their 
lost condition, with most tears. Edwards said : 

‘“* Presently I was suprised with the relation 
of a young women, who had been one of the 
greatest company-keepers in the whole town. 
‘The work of God, as it was carried on, and 
the number of true saints multiplied, soon 
made a glorious alteration in the town. It 
was atime of joy in families ;” thus the tide 
began to flow. Some of the ‘ experiences” 
( of the few recorded by Hdwards,) were sin- 

ular. He writes of one: 

‘¢ She told her brother in the morning, that 
she had seen ( 7. ¢., in realizing yiews by faith,) 
Christ the last night, and that she had really 
thought that she had not knowledge enough to 
be converted ; but, said she, God can make it 
quite easy; on Monday she felt all day a 
sweetness in her soul.” She was afterward in 
the habit‘of saying over, “‘ meek, and lowly in 
heart,” 

This, as follows, is astonishing : 

Phebe Bartlett, a child of four years old, 
was converted. She was accustomed to go 
into her mother’s closet to pray; and at one 
time, in answer to her mother, said, ‘ she was 
afraid she should go to Hell, but hoped God 
would give her salvation.’ She cried over her 
brothers and sisters, and when induced by a 
person who had given her an apple, to tell why, 
‘ she said she was afraid she would go to Hell.’ 
She was eager togo to church ‘to hear Mr. 
Edwards preach, not to see the fine clothes ;’ 
and she would cry, when she had not said her 
catechism. 

This state of feeling spread from Northamp- 
ton, like circles from the center of a lake.— 
South Hadley felt the thrill, then Deerfield, 
Westfield, and Northfield. It extended down 
to Connectient; to Windsor, Coventry, Guil- 
ford, and men spoke of the ‘‘awakening,” 














“pouring out of the Spirit of God,” “showers 
of divine blessings, ” and so on. Self-con- 
sciousness was excited, and people’s thoughts 
turned in upon themselves; they forsook the tay- 
erns, and were filled with fear and ‘awful 
apprehensions,”’ and many were at the “ bor- 
ders of Despair ;” their mouths were filled with 
texts of Scripture, and the converted ones 
went about exhorting others. Different tem- 
peraments were differently affected ; some went 
into paroxysms of laughter, some of tears ; some 
were exalted with the joys of heaven, others 
depressed with fears of Hell; and some were 
sure they had committed the ‘“‘ucpardonable 
sin,”’ having no idea what that was. 

Edwards says, truly enough, “‘ There were 
many needles distresses, in which Satan 
probably had a hand.” But hundreds joined 
themselves to the churches, being thus, as they 
hoped, secure from the ‘‘ wrath to come.””? Wo- 
men, and excitable men too, often came to 
believe that they were peculiarly instructed by 
God, and to presume upon it, and to become 
rather troublesome to the ministers. 

Human nature could not continue in this 
state of excitement, and of course it subsided 
of itself for a time. 

“In the latter part of May, ” Mr. Edwards 
says, ‘‘it began to be very sensible that the 
Spirit of God was gradually withdrawing from 
us, and after this time Satan seemed to be 
more let loose, and raged in a dreadful manner. 
The first instance wherein it appeared was a 
person putting an end to his own life by cut- 
ting his throat ; he was a gentleman of more 
than common understanding, of strict morals, 
religious in his behaviour , and auseful, honor- 
able person in the town,’’—with a tendency 
however, to melancholy. He had been ex- 
ceedingly concerned for his soul, but grew 
much discouraged, of which “the Devil took 
advantage.” ‘* Some,” said Edwards, ‘‘ com- 
pared what we called conversion to certain 
Distempers.? But whatever it was, it con- 
tinued for some years, and went on from town 
to town ; and it received a new impulse in the 
year 1740. Then George Whitefield came the 
second time to America (1739). 





The Tongue. 

No member of the body is more potent 
for good or for evil than the tongue. 
Our words are agencies of salvation, or of 
condemnation. ‘By thy words thou shalt 
be justified,’ and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned.’ A great deal is said in 
the Scriptures, about the tongue. In 
several passages in the Psalms, we can 
see how important David considered the 
right use of this member as a means of 
serving and honoring God, and also how 
he deprecates the perverse use of it. He 
says:—‘ My tongue shall speak of thy 
righteousness, and of thy praise, all the 
day long.’ “The mouth of the righteous 
speaketh wisdom, and his tongue talketh 
of judgment.’ ‘Isaid, I will take heed to 
my ways, that [sin not with my tongue’. 
Again he says, as quoted by Peter,—‘He 
that will love life and see good days, let 
him refrain his tongue from evil and his lips 
that they speak no guile.’ The writer of 
the Proverbs compares the tongue ot the 
just, to ‘choice silver,’ and says,‘ In the 
tongue of the wise is health.” ‘A whole- 
some tongue is a tree of life.’ ‘God hates 
a flattering tongue.’ &c. James says, ‘If 
any man offend not in word, the same is 
a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.’ 

Salvation comes by confession with the 
mouth, as the complement of believing 
with the heart. The tongue is an instru- 
ment of life or death: our words reiict on 
our spirits. If we utter words of faith, 
they beget more faith in our hearts; so 
unbelieving words beget an unbelieving 
spirit. ‘Evil communications corrupt 
good manners.’ By ‘ confessing with our 
mouth the Lord Jesus, and believing in 
our heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead,’ we overcome the wicked one, 
and enter into fellowsnip with the innu- 
merable company of those who are now 
in the resurrection; of whom it is said, 
they overcame by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their testimony, 
—E, G. H. 
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Co Correspondents. 
A. R., Ill. ——Not perceiving any useful object at present in 


such questions as you propose, we must be excused from ac ting 
upon them. 
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